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Innocence and purity ol the child to the turbu- 
lence and pa^ion of youth a great descent ap- 
pears. But what is this turbulence but ah. evi- 
dence of new growth? It is the breaking up of 
the past by the underworking ofa law otlife lead- 
ing to a higher formation. As great convulsions 
occur in nature, .antecedent . to a more bieautiful 
order, so in human history do revolutions break 
oiit preparatory to a higher social harmony. ' The 
whole age of youtli is such a period of transition. 
It is marked, therefore, by tumults, wars, emi- 
grations, and changes of all sorts. The whole 
elemental world seems to boil and simmer, to 
mingle and re-mingle. Men's hearts fail them, 
and they look back to the golden past they im- 
agine. But the wise spirit holds its course, and 
keeps its own counsel. Presently order and 
peace and beauty arise from the apparent chaos, 
" a new earth and a new heaven.-' 

Mankind, we say, is still in its youth. But 
what are the signs of the times? That men are 
at last able to march with faces turned forward in- 
stead of backward, that the idea of progress is 
abroad, the consciousness of development awak- 
ened, that the gods of the past are vanishing in 
the cloud of mj-ths— is not all this a good sign ? 
Does not this warn us that the night is passing, 
that the new day Is dawning, its light akeady upon 
the mountain-tops. . 

What then becomes ot that eager questionin"-— 
that " What is Truth ? " of this period. It is sim- 
ply outlived. We attain a higher stand-point and 
see that the question itself was based upon a mis- 
conception and thus admitted of no answer. When 
it was supposed that the sun moved around the 
earth, the motions of the heavenly bodies pre- 
sented to the observer a scene o( vast confusion. 
Many were the theories propounded for their re- 
conciliation—astronomical plans of salvation. It 
seemed Impossible to extricate harmony from the 
apparent disorder. But bye and bye it is discov- 
ered that the point of observation is misplaced, 
that it should be transferred from the earth to the 
sun. Straightway order appears. So in the 
moral heaven, this questioning of youth is put 
forth from a false plane of view. The great cen- 
tral sun of Life is made, as it were, to revolve 
around the things of space and time, which alone 
are imaged as fixed and stable. "Vast is the con- 
ftision. God and man, the infinite and the world, 
predestination and free will, describe eccentric 
circles, which all the doctors with their salvation- 
plans are unable to harmonize. But instead of 
looking from the earth, let us take our position, 
as it were, in the sun. Ld! does not order 
spring out of chaos— order sweet, loving and 
beautiful ? Does not the sun of Lite dissipate the 
empty contradictions of the questioning intellect? 
We see with the eye of sense only, that is, we re- 
gard forms— appearances— as absolute realities, 
as having being in and lor tliemselves. To us the 
sun yet moves around the earth. But the infinite 
Life is the only reality,— Lite, the holy of holies, 
whose veil may not be Uiled, before the splendor 
of which every, the most angelic thought, shades 
itself with its wings. 

Making, then, this Life, this Holy Spirit, the 
stand-poiut, seeing with it a.s with the true eye, 
there reside no longer in the imagination God as 
an object of thought and man as his subject, a 
predestinating power as opposed to a conscious 
free will, the inexorable necessity of things and 
the soul striving in vain contention ; there is no 
longer a disseverance of self ana the worid. 
There is the One Identity. The primitive unity 
revives; not, however, the unconscious unity of 



childhood, but the serenely conscious unity — ^the 
eternal Now of Manhood. H. H. 



(FEom the French ot I<eon Escudier.) 
THE ABBE LISZT AND HIS MASS. 



An immense crowd, composed of the elite of 
Paris, pressed last Thursday into the magnificent 
Church of St. Eustache, to hear the Mass written 
by the Abb(5 Liszt. Did these people go only to 
listen to the work of the illustrious pianist,, now a 
priest of Christ> or did they go to aid that admir- 
able institution— the school treasury— to which the 
municipality of the Eleventh Arrondissement had 
given so great an impulse? The two motives had 
equally attracted them. Benevolence and curios- 
ity united their charms. The result of the sale of 
tickets amounted, we are informed, to the con- 
siderable sum of 60, 000 francs. 

So much for benevolence. 

As for curiosity, that can very easily be ex- 
plained. The celebrated virtuoso has always been 
eager for popularity. An incomparable pianist, 
he filled for many years the world with his name. 
He was happy to give his name as an artist to the 
ttumpets of lame, and, as it seemed to his Impa- 
' tience, that fame did not come as quickly as he 
desired — although it is winged — he undertook a 
long and brilliant odyssey through all the great 
capitals. We still remember the applause that 
followed his footsteps; the numerous pianos that 
he destroyed; the ardent, impetuous, fantastic, 
vertiginous passion with which he attacked the 
key-board; and the feverish vigor that he put in 
his execution. The keys groaned under his iron 
fingers, like the agonized sufferer undergoing tor- 
ture. Flowers were thrown upon his path, ova- 
tions were ofl'ered him, he was borne in triumph, 
he was overwhelmed with glory and flattery, and 
the public even decreed him a sword of honor, in 
order to refute the proverb which asserts that no 
one is a prophet in his own country. The fiery 
pianist filled the whole world with his personality. 
But the world wearies of always adoring the same 
idol, like the Athenians, who wearied of hearing 
Aristides the Just ceaselessly exalted. It was 
necessary to arouse these slumberers from their 
lethargy. The composer then came to the aid ot 
the pianist. The illustrious Hungarian wrote 
pages tor the piano, but they were pages which he 
alone could interpret, so many and so great were 
the difficulties. Like the bow of Ulysses, which no 
one else could bend, there was only Liszt to per- 
form the works of Liszt. Nevertheless they had 
great success, and this time tame bore upon her 
wings thi name of the composer-pianist. 

Then came again the same lethargy and the 
same ingratitude. One wearies so soon of celeb- 
rities. What should be done? What new blow 
of the whip or the spur should be given to the for- 
getful public? Years passed away cold and in- 
different, and the name of Liszt only recalled past 
triumphs. But for the present. Nothing. It 
was impossible to be satisfied with a simple sou- 
venir. 

A man appeared who styled himself the "Mu- 
sician of the Future," and who, by the boldness, 
originality, or rather by the strangeness ol' his mu- 
sical compositions, by tlie intentional or fatally 
inevitable absence of all melody, and at the same 
time by a singular and often striking renovation 
of the harmony, struclc powerfully the artistic 
world. He created a little circle around him, 
who only swore by the innovator. Germany, 



above all, enthroned him as a new musical Mes- 
siah. 

This man was Richard Wagner. 

Liszt wished to make himself the forerunner, 
the Baptist of this Messiah. He associated his 
name, in some degree, with that ot Wagner, and 
thought that thus he could re-appear before the 
world surrounded by a new glory. But the rays 
of this borrowed aureola only, shone under the 
foggy sky of Germany. It paled, it was eclipsed 
in the serenity of our firmament, and still more 
in the splendor of an Italian sijy.' The people of 
the Latin races, among whom melody is the great- 
est attraction, accommodated themselves but 
moderately to the music of the fhture, and re- 
ceived it sometimes coldly, and again in the se- 
verest style. Nevertheless they were just to him, 
they made honorable exceptions for several har- 
monic pages in which the audacious innovator 
deigned to traffic with the music of the present 
and with that of the past However, the name of 
Richard Wagner did not appear sufliciently pow- . 
erfUl to Liszt to continue the association. Ho re- 
solved to renounce this association made only tot 
safety, and seek something else. 

Wearied with this struggle with worldly cares 
Liszt turned to religion. He became a priest 
without breaking entirely with terrestrial pomps. 
Eager for fame he was not content hearing 
his name no longer from every mouth. A bril- 
liant idea crossed his brain. He had about ten 
5'ears betbre composed a Mass, which was exe- 
cuted at Groen, at the inauguration of the metro- 
politan Sasilique of Hungary. This Mass had 
been published at the expense of the Emperor ol 
Austria, in a style more worthy of the august 
Mecaenas than of the work Itself. Liszt now 
thought of reviving this composition. The reli- 
gious work of an artist who had entered holy or- 
ders and of whom a vivid souvenir had remained 
in the great philharmonic fkmiiy, could not fail to 
be received— first, with curiosity and then with 
enthusiasm. So much for the curiosity which had 
drawn the elite of Paris, last Thursday, to the 
Church of St. Eustache. 

Now as to the enthusiasm. But alas 1 the en- 
thusiasm was entirely wanting. And it could 
not have been otlierwise. Some have called 
it deception; but that word is not correct. De- 
ception implies a mistaken hope; upon what 
ground was the hope founded that Liszt's Mass 
would prove a chef-d'osuvre f Liszt is only a 
great pianist— posterity will certainly never place 
him in the list of composers. His name will re- 
main only that of an eminent virtuoso. The im- 
mense talent of Liszt is rather in his fingers than 
in his head. A great mind, nevertheless, of an 
amiable, supple, and speculative nature; awritcrof 
merit, as his beautiful study upon Chopin proves, 
Liszt has not the sentiment of melody, that which- 
speaks to the heart. 

Now there are people who believe that sacred 
music can dispense with this sentiment, but they 
are mistaken. A Mass, Ibr instance, is a subUmo ' 
musical epic poem, in which the dramatic ele- 
ment must form a part. The whole scale of sen- 
timents is therein, unrolled. There is in it the 
prayer, the hymn of triumph, faith, complaint, re- 
pentance, hope. The Kyrie, the Gloria, the 
Credo, the Sanctus, the Agnus are all hymns or 
religious odes, which are admirably wedded with 
melody. What has Liszt's Mass given us ? After 
the Kyrie, where the opening melodic phrase, sus- 
tained artistically by the stringed instruments, is 
sweet, caressing, and is stamped with a nobly reli- 
gious character— alter a few fragments of the 
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Credo— tho Mass Is only a continuation of chopped, 
broken, clashing, jeralng periods; an agglomera- 
tion of piercing sonorities, wbicU are attained by 
the monotonoos means of the crescendo. 

We will, perhaps, be thought severe, but we ap- 
peal to the sincerity of all those, whp, like us, as- 
sisted, last Thursday, at the performance of the 
Abb(i Liszt's Mass, at the Church of St. Eustacho. 
Let them say if that little part for the organ and 
voices did not, for a moment, relieve the ear and 
tho mind from the excessively fatiguing masses of 
sonority with which the nave was tilled without In- 
termission, without connection and without mo- 
tive. At the close ol each new piece, the audience 
hoped for something m tlie succeeding one. At 
tlie Gloi-la, which only the Wagnerlsts could have 
found to theh- taste, they looked lorward to the 
Sanctus ; at tho Sanctus, they said that the Agnus 
would compensate. When the Mass was over, 
the Kyrio was the only part that they remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

One cannot say that the mountain has brought 
lorth a mouse. Where is the mountain ? Liszt 
thought that he saw one, but, in reality, there was 
neltlicr mountain nor mouse. We have heard at 
tho Imperial Academy of Music, at the unfortu- 
nate representation of Richard Wagner's " Tann- 
hauser, " the operatic music of Ike future. At the 
Church of St. Uustache we have had a specimen of 
the sacred music of the future. They were both 
of equal value. There are people who are wild 
with eutlmslasm over this style of music, and 
their number daily Increases. So much the bet- 
ter for them. As for ourselves wo admire the sa- 
cred music of Masters in Art, whether they are 
Italian, French or German; whether thoy are 
called Palestrina, Mozart, Cherublnl, Sesueur, 
Mendelssohn, A. Thomas, or even M. Gounod. 

As for Liszt we siiali evei" honor him as the il- 
lustrious virtuoso of the present epoch, and we 
will leave the public to judge impartially of the 
composer of the future. But If it is only laitli tliat 
saves one, will the Mass sung at St. Eustachesave 
blm. Heaven only knows. Cecilia. 



LAST NIGHT. 



Lnst night nguin I saw my Love, «nd by 

Her side I sat, nnd ga/.cd into her eyes, 
And felt their beams, that now glanced fitfully 

Aside, udown, like light of April skies, 
And now in full tidt! poured into my soul, 

Enkindle deep responsive fires in nie. 
I I'olt my being glow, and rise, and roll, 

Then charmed lie, as lies a clm'niid sea. 
Long time into her eyes' depths dreamily 

I gazed, and gazed, until I seemed to soar 
AViihin nn ever-deepening, ceaseless eve. 

Where she, with loses twined, dwelt evermore, 
And rosy cliaplots for the loved did weave. 

Anon, the love-tones she did lisp tlie while, 
Stole over me, and mingled with tliat sky : 

And then I wolic, and saw the blush, the smile, 
That hovered on her face retiringly ; 

And to that blissful heaven again I flee. 

H. H. 

: M ♦ > « 

Rich souls, that liavo more powers and for 
that riiasoii more sides than common ones, seem, 
of course, to be less porous, just as authors full 
of meaning seem loss clear.. A man who ex- 
poses to you witli frankn(!ss allthe colors of his 
hourt l>laying into each other, loses thereby tlie 
glory of fiunknoss. Juan Paul. 
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Sn'ow-Boond, A Tnutor Idyl. By John Gbeen'leaf 
WniTTiERi Tloltnor & I'lelds Boston. 

This is a volume to linger oyerr-rto take each 
picture seperately, apd call up from tho past a 
kindred memory of some dear one dead, who 
lives In the words oi tho poet— words which 
recall a host of perished gwices, which 
beautified and hallowed life then, and 
whose inlluence extends even Into the ■pres- 
ent. " Snow Bound," is an exquisite home pic- 
tm-e, simple and unaffected, but abounding in 
beautiful thoughts, profound sentiment— a warm 
and appreciative love of nature and humanity, 
and a broad and comprehensive philantrophy. 

The poem opens with a- description of the first 
falling of the snow, Ita solt but persistent ad- 
vance, until it blotted out all traces of the land- 
scape, replacing- tliem with Its rounded outlines, 
beautiful but cold. Snowbound as they were, 
there was plenty of work to be done in the short 
daylight; a road to be cut, and the pent up cat- 
tle to be fed. In this description there Is a brisk 
and gleeful excitement, which is infectious. 
Then comes the quiet home evening, rendered 
doubly home-like by the contrasted warmth and 
light within, witli the howling dreariness without. 
Recalling the scene, after the lapse of many years, 
suggests reflections thus eloquently expressed by 
the poet: 

"What matter how the night behaved? 

What inatier how the nortii-wiiid raved ? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy glow. 

O Time ii«d Change I — with hair .as gray 

As was my sire's that winter day. 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 

or life and love, to ■••till live on 1 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fiiful firelight paled and shone. 

Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still ; 

Look where we may, ihe wide eaith o'er, 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 

We sit beneath their orchard-trees. 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the.bladcd corn ; . 
We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o'er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade. 
No voice is heard, no sign is made. 

No step is on the conscious floor I 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Al IS lor him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
AVho, hopeless, lays Ids dead away. 
Nor looks 10 see the breaking day 
Across the mournful niarbUs play 1 
5Vho hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sen-se unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of death, 

And Love ean never lose its own 1" 

The description of the loved members of the 
home circle, are singularly graphic, ail the char- 
acteristics being touched in by a loving and ten- 
der hand. We qttote three of these fiinilly pic- 
tures which stand out from the canvas, not now 
mere color-semblances, but living realities, so 
vivid and distinct rise their personalities betbre 
us: — 

Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I so- and hear, — 
The swoetost woman ever Fate 



Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace lii love's unselfishness. 

And weloomo whereso'er she went, 

A calm and gi-acious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 

. And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood moniorics. 
The huskings and the npple-becs. 
The sleigh-rides and ilie summer sails, 
Weaving, through all the poor details 
And homespun warp ot circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance. 
For Wfll she kept her geiiial mood 
And fimple faith of maidenhood ; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay, 
The'inirnge loomed across her' way ; 
Tho morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon ; 
Through years of toil, and soil, and care, 
From glossy tress to thin gray hair, 
All unprofaned she held apait 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 
Be simme to him of woman born 
Who liath for such but thought of scorn. 
There, too, our elder i ister pli^d 
Her eveuing.task the stand beside ; 
A full, rich nature, free to tru-xt, 

, Ti ulhl'u and almost sternly just, 
InipuUive, earnest, prompt to act. 
And make her generous thought a fact. 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice. 

heart sore-tried I thou hast the best 
That Heaven. itself could give the-", — rest, — 
Rest fioni ad bitter thoughts and things! 

How many a poor one's blessing went 
With thee below the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings 1 

As one who held herselfa part 
Of all she law, and let her heart 

Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed within the liideless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
O, looking from some heavenly hill. 

Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river, calms, 
Do those large eyes behold me still f 
With me one little year ago : — 
The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain ; 
And now, when summer south-winds blow 

And brier and harebell bloom again, 

1 tread the pleasant paths we trod, 
I see the violct-.sprinkled sod 
Whereon she leaned too frail ond weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 
Yet following me where'er I went 
AVith dark eyes full of love's content. 
The birds are glad ; the brier-rose fills 
'The air with sweetness all the hills 
Stretch green to June's unclouded sky ; 
But still I wait with ear and eye 

For something gone which should be nigh, 

A loss in itil familiar tilings. 

In flowtir that blooms and bird that sings. 

We should be glad to quote more largely from 
this beautiful boolc, but our space is circum- 
scribed. The selections we have made howevor; 
cannot fall to create a desire to read the whole 
poem, and enjoy the simple narrative, so touch- 
ingly and graphically told. 



The Stobt op Kbnnett. By Bataisd Tatlob, 
N. Y. G. V. Putnam; Hnrd & Houghton. 

This novel will add greatly to the reputation of 
Bayard Taylor; the simple earnestness of Its 
style, the happy delineation ol character, and the 
line poetic glow in its descriptions of nature, are 
points which, while commanding admiration, are 



